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Te annexed engravings ‘are interesting 
illustrations of the closing scenes of the 
life of Cardinal Wolsey, one of the most 
Set characters in e page of English 
tory. ' 
The first represents the ruin of an erec- 
tion over a Well at Esher, still 
as Wolsey’s Well. It is situate in the 
domain of Esher Place,-anciently a Lod 
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of his Sovereign ; and the' account of this” 
{ineident ir the Ife of-the Mere favourite, 
one 


cx - 
i 
i 
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‘remained oa tee some peck in comparati 
solitude, and with one exception, he found 
his blaze of splendour dwindle to. 

" Friends found in, sunshine to be lost in storm. 


Stri of his ill-gotten wealth, and ex- 
pore the vindictive attacks of malig. 


| 


0, farewell! 
Ihave touch the pelt of all mngqrent> 


Ané rom ite fall meridian cS fmy glory, 
Haste now to m setting! I shall fall 

Like a bright ip aposiaten, 

And po man see me more. SHAKSPEARE. 


* The Cardinal, attended by a selected num- 
ber of ee obhedh on his pad to 
her, : -his-private 
staifs, was rowed to Putne vebere his. mule, 
and’ the as of his waited bim: 
bis eee when bis 
med by the approach of Sir 
Henry Norris, who hailed him with the glad tid- 
tage. ‘that ** the king commanded his grace to be 
cheer ;” and assured him that he “ was 
© as much favours he had ever been.” With 
these encouraging words, Sir Henry delivered 
to Wolsey, a ring, which had long served as a to- 
hen between him and the king upon particular 
occasions. The su and delight with which 
Wolsey received indications of mercy 
were promptly expressed in his gestures. Alight- 
ing from bis mule, he prostrated himself on the 
earth, tiolding up his hands eer wed rd in joy and 
gratitude. The courteous N: t for 
some minutes in thougnt aan weundhs at the 
abasement.of one whom he had seeu the idol of 
courts and.of princes, Placing himself also on 
his knees, by the ve 8 oe Wolsey, he Desought 
him to give Wolsey, 
ove with his emotions, e could reply y ony 


by 

and the king; but it is to he feared, that feelings 
of earthly ambition bea ae predominating ip- 
fluence over his mind. On parting, he gave to 














menial accompany him 
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om second engraving illustrates the 
t epoch in Wolsey’s life, and represents 
Cawood Castle, the ancient archiepiscopal 
palace of the see of York, situate on the 
southern bank of the Ouse, and about ten 
miles distant from oy Here Wolsey 
was arrested for high treason, by Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, in 1530: within 
these walls the sun of his glory set for) 
ever; and we are induced to abridge 
from. a a few of the details of 


ia The Cardinal was at dinner when 

Northumberland atrivedj the bustle oc- | 

eisioned by his admittatice reached Wol- 
who came out ofthe dining 


sey’s ears, 
room 'on to’the grand 8 ao 


the cause. © He was there met 
who drew him’ aside’to a 
showed his commission; 


1 person beneath 
dignity of a ‘sovereign.’ Wolsey’s coun- 
nance med." My Yond, 4 while he soberly 


y ” 

Cav h’s account of Wolsey’s jour- 

ney to London would advantageously oc- 

om several pages. Although prevented 
by Percy from taking leave of his domes. . 

tics, Wolsey was followed by expressions 

of sorrow and attachment from many of 
his household, who forced their way’into : 
the apartment where he was, and fell’ on 
their before him. Throughout the 


built by Athelstane. _Wulstanus, 
archbishop comprehended Cawood | in his his 
diocese a. D. 941. The first prelate who 
resided here was Wi. de Grenefeld, Lord 
Mar wet 1305, (Ed. Ist.) wha died at 
Cawood, and was : buried i in St. Nicholas’ 
Chapel, York Minster, where his monu- 
ment yet remains, with his effigy on-brass 
uponit, He built the west end o: the 
castle-about the year 1306. 

by te 1641, it was taken and gatrisoned 


liament, tNough ough i appears “4 pears sub- 


wen, by Sir Thomas nar- 
mes- to have hats ia the pesoerion of 
ting, = On the .30th of April 

recalled the aoe and the Cardinal had 
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1645, this castle, with several others in 
the county of Yerk, was by order of the 
Parliament rendered untenable; which 
order was executed by Hotham, who closed 
the. gates of Hull. against Chagles I. He 
dennapeds it by. fire about . the :above. 
mentioned period. 
The gate-house, or. watchtower, the 
only remaining part of this ‘ancient edifice, 
of. which our engraving is an accurate re« 
~~ was en built by Cardinal John 
Kemp, ln ‘high chancellor of England, 
fiftieth ae ‘about the year 
1424 He. adorned and out. 
side with his arms.: ‘Te.beame devices or 
erms,, of which the following is « de- 
2 Ast, three a ape with- 
out a border ; 2nd, three with a border 
nubile.s. 3rd, three without a border in- 
graled,. indented; 4th, cross) keys and 
mitre ; aes English ote arms 
by two stags, a lion on the crest; 
Gtk. arms.as the third articles: 7th, arms 
of Canterbury ; 8th, ‘as: the first article 4 
9th, wheat-sheaves ingraled asthe vhird. 
» Wolsey’s Well is copied:from a beau+ 
tiful engraving by G. B: Cooke; andthe 
Gate-house of Cawood is a an original 
drawing, 


correspondent 
at Sin oe is Cote the author of 
an. interesting poem, entitled ** Cawood 
hme: Re many years since, but 


"Wolsey wa was buried in the Abbey Church 
of Leicester ; but it does not appear to ‘be 
genetally known that his bones #eré found 
there about forty years since in a stone 
coffin,: which ‘was -afterwards used? as! & 
horse-trough at an inn in the neighbour. 
hood.. ‘The scull of the carditial was for 

ion of Mr? (now 
, then a bookseller 


postentor. 





Lins WRITTEN BENEATH A PICTURE. 
mag, &0 ¢ For the Mirror. )- 
Who hath not felt how feebly words essay © ' 
To fix one sperk of beauty’s heaventy ray? > = * 
Who doth not feel—until his:fading sight: =. 
Faints into dimnese, with its own delight... 
His changing cheek —his sinking heart eoyiens ' 
The might,—the majesty of loveliness? _. 
Brnon.—Bride of Abydos. 


Ivo of other day a1—have I not knelt ' 2 
Beneath thy shadow, as it were, to melt « ; 
Her. of the Glowing cheek gnd starlit eye, ; 
Who coldly mocks her fund adorer's sigh?— . « 
it—gazed—until my eyes no more might see, 
Though glanced on others, but that form of thee ! 
Or aoted that wn other things which told 
How—all beside thy form was dark, and cold ! 
Have I not deemed, beneath the moonlight ray, 
Thine image we i _ in light of day— 


Then judged;in rapture—vented but in tears— 
ver fairer far. oe saa =a 


the. fervent 
Mes by the glistening Sree tee? beatin 8 upon ! 
Have I not felt—dream ccne-mrorre 
My spirit 'in its” vistohary hour, 
And felt‘a 


0 Fepresé 
The painful 'sénse of too much lovetiness— 
The inconceived oppression of that spell, — 
Alike resistiess,'and unutterable!'' « 
Idol of manny hearts '—long, long become 
To beauty’s claim for homage, senseless—damb ; 
Was it not bliss tu see thee, —above all— 
Share the light honours of the festive: ball ? 
When the wild words of wonder, from the tongue 
Tn praises eloquent—(of old and young)— 
Met thine own ear, and made the life streuc 

bh 


rus! . 
Over each fair clieek, like’sunset’s Intest blush ? 
Was it not-yliss to list each joyous word, 
Like fairy music when half dying, heard,— 
Toace thy blue eyes beam such kiudly light, 
That envy smiled—even in her own despite,— 
To watch thy slightest smile—in magic rife :— 
To feel thou wert a thing of ‘tight and life.” 
Could'st thou yet start to light—to life again— 
reak the strong trammels of Death’s icy chain ; 
Call ‘back thy long-lost smiles— to win, to bless-— 
‘Phe heart—which speaks its deep devotedness 
In its loud throb;—be Yet what thou hast been, 


_ Hot of all—in every festa] scene— 


‘Fin -cns Neigh thing—whih nang contd over 
forget,— 

Oh! this dull world might boest an Eden yet! 

Start '—wake !—arise !—thou hearest—hearken- 
est not ; 

Thou wilt not come to cheer man’s Jonely lot. 

Ob! if thou awakest would thy first glance 
be— ' 

What long and sleepless—I bave bent to see? 

Would not thine eyes overflow with ceaseless 


tears, 
Noting the ‘melancholy change of years. 
Thy loved ones all deported, fair and young, 
Whose love the brightness; o'er thy pathway 


flung 
Whilst not es fees eks glad and sunny earth 
Sings its st d sung of reckless mirth ;— 
Seasons, and sunlight bringing each prized gem— 
All—-all—in time returning, but not them ! 
well’ or en grr coh smile 
; is there 





Mocking the eagerness of my. despair !— 
Thou wilt not come again on earth to range 
Where all is changed, and where ali will change 
Thou wilt not come unto the world to be 
The object of strange heart's idolatry ‘ 

Tuomas M———=s, 





ORIGIN ie IN. . 


(For the Mirror.) 


old a Magazine, and which was stated to 


_be the origin of the Coroner's Jury in 
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England. I have found it as literally 
described in the Mirror, in the London 
Magazine for May, 1773, and it con- 
cludes thus: 

‘ To this circumstance,” says the com. 
piler of the: Dictionaize d’Anecdotes, 
&c. is ‘ England indebted for that useful 
regulation, by which no corpse can be in- 
terred in shes kingdom, without a long 
inspection.” JOHANNES 





HAemorable Days. 


PALM SUNDAY CUSTOMS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


A most singular custom is retained at 
Caistor church, in Lincolnshire, which I 
was prevailed upon to witness last Palm 
Sunday. 

*A large ash whip of ten feet in length 
is procured by a “ deputy” from Brough. 
ton; it is wrapt with white leather half 
way down the stock; the thong, too, is 
of white leather, and very large. This 
whip is denominated a “gad whip,” 
) yp ae by them ged whup.) The 

leputy, about the commencement of the 
first lesson, places himself at the north 
porch ‘door, and cracks this whip loudly 
three ‘times in front of the porch door ; 
after which. he twists the thong round 
the whip handle, puts some strips. of 
mountain ash lengthwise on it, and binds 
them together with whup-cord tightly. 
He then takes a purse, containing twe 
shillings, and ties it te the top of the 
whip stock;* and throwing them across 
his ‘shoulder, he walks into the church, 
and places himself before the reading-desk 
dil bre commencement of the second les- 
eon : he then approaches nearer the cler- 
gyman, and waves the purse over his head ; 
at the end of which he kneels down on a 
eushion, and continues holding the purse 
over the *s head till the end of 


, where he deposits them. 
™ wien believe, made at Brough- 
ev 


ton 2 
Certain ani the parish of Brough- 
ten 
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This sum was jn 24 silver pennies formerly. 


Sine Aris. 


LONDON EXHIBITIONS. - 
Pictures of the Battles of the French 
Armies, at the Egyptian Hall, Picca. 
dilly.—This is unquestionably one.of the 
most interesting exhibitions of the sea- 
son. It consists of a Series of. Eighteen 
Pictures, representing some of the most 
important battles fought by. the French 
armies between 1792 and 1812.. They 
are painted by.General Baron Le Jeune, 


who was mall engaged’ in all the 
actions which he has ese represented. 
The “ outlines of scenery” were sketched 
during the campaign ; but ‘their-filling-in 
has, of course, been a subsequent la» 
bour. Accordingly, in the several pice 
tures, there are portraits off nearly two« 
hundred of the most celebrated staff.and 
general officers, who have since sat to the 
painter. This is sufficient guarantee. for 
the fidelity of the pictures. 

A se notice of the respective subs 
jects, or a mere enumeration. of their 
beauties would exceed our narrow limits; 
The first is the Battle of Somo Sierra, 
and represents an impet charge upon 
a battery of sixteen pieces of cannon. 
The next is éhe Ballle.of Mount Tabor, 
in Syria. . In both, Napoleoa and Ber 
thier are introduced ; and the scenery of 
the country is sublime and picturesque, 

. former representing the -lofty mouns 
tains of the Somo Sierra, and the .latter 
those of Syria, with Mount Tabor, the 
source of the Jordan, and the sites of 
Nazareth and Cana.. They are perhaps 
the most attractive of the. whole series. 
Marengo, (No. 3.), ts the close of 
that memorable battle, with Napoleon 
and his staff. The episodes. in. the fore. 





ferings, a young French soldier giving 
brandy to. a wounded Austrian, the ex- 
Plosion of shells, tumbrels, &c. The 


king of Naples is seen in the centre « 

the picture, and on the left Eugene Beau- 
harribis throws hinself inte. 3.8 uate of 
French infantry, to escape from the Ruse 
sian cavalry. “In front, # sargedn is seen 
dressing the wounds of General Morand, 
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whose brother is dying close to him; 
and Count Lariboissiere takes a last leave 
of his son, whois mortally wounded, to 


First Passage of the Rhine, hp 4 
boats, &c. This. picture aboun 


T 
with anecdotical interest. No. 6,-Ba- 


are meee ha gees The mortar in 
St. James’s Park is one of a battery con- 
structed “by Geteral Le Jéune, in this 
battle. ‘Attack of'a Large Convoy, No. 
7,-is a fine display of plunder, with 
Mina and ‘his Guerillas issuing from 
their ambuseades. Saragossa, No. 8, is 
the second siege with the storming of the 
Convent of: St. Eustatia, with the monks 
defending every cell of the cloisters. 
No. 10, is the eve of the Battle of Aus- 
terfits, the details of which are repre- 
sented in three sketches, Nos. 13, 14, 
and 16. The Battle of the Pyramids, 
No. 11, contains Bonaparte and Berthier 
in a square, and the impetuous Turks 
plunging themselves’ into the Nile to 
bvoid decapitation, which they supposed 
would be the consequence of their sur- 
render. The next, the Battle of Aboukir, 
is indeed a splendid picture. ‘There’ are 
likewise some sketches of minor import- 
ance, Yind ‘interesting models of battles. 

We have alteady exceeded our limits 
in notiting a few’ ot the beauties of these 

ieces’ Of arts for, as painti 
they até ‘entitled to-high rank, whilst 
interest of the ‘scenes which théy repre- 
sent ‘are’ considerably, enhanced by our 
kntiowing them to’ be faithful representa- 
tions’ of : almdst’ contemporary _ history. 
France ‘has therefore reason to. be proud 
of her artist, ai well as of the glories 
which ate here $0 splendidly commemo- 
rated by his pencil. 

It: is' mentioned . in the descriptive ac- 
count, that had Napoleon continued to 
reign in France, these. pictures would 
have formed part of his collection. Some 
of ‘them . have been exhibited at the 
Louvte, and so t was the interest 
which they excited among the Parisians, 
that uring the time of their. display, 
additional barriers were heceasary to re- 
strain the ‘eager curiosity of the crawds 
who visited them. Of course, their ex- 
hibition was. graéui/qus ; but such_enthu- 


213 
siasm is almost peculiar to the French 
e. 

-- We repeat that these 3: will 
prove intensely interesting to the public, 


as well as to the artist and the soldier; and 
pre they will long ape A to‘ ocs 
cupy their present situation, to the grati- 
fication of many visiters. } 
The Diorama, Regent's Park. 
Ow our last day of publication there was 
& private view of. two new subjects, viz: 
The Interior of the Cloisters St. 
Wandrilie, in Normandy’; dnd the 
Village of Unterseen, in Switzerland ; 
both: of which, in our humble opision, 
are the most successful productions of 
this splendid exhibition. ~~ 
St. Wandrille is a beautiful sati-lit 
picture; and never have we seen Milton‘s 
studious cloister's pale, e 
more. effectually, treated. The, original 
convent. was founded by St, W'andrille 
in 648; the spot of ground on which 
it is situated, was given. to the.saint,by 
Pepin, for that purpose, and is about 13 
leagues from Rouen... The edifice . wag 
destroyed by the Normans in 862, rebuilt 
in 1033, and again destroyed by fire in. 
1250; commenced rebyilding . in 1255, 
but not completed till about the end of 
the 14th century; and the picture is a 
faithful representation of the present state 
of the cloister. 
It is altogether.» scene of desolation 
Ct eis heen peice 
mouldering silen ially lit up: 
by the mid-day sun, whilst the ph a m4 
tion of the ruin, has an appearance of 
cavernous chilness.. Beneath the aisles 
or cloisters.is a small spec ith. Suptna 
grass, .&c. from which an, affectionate 
evergreen rises and entwines sound the 
decaying mullions of the windows ; slight 
fleecy ds pass slawly before the sun, 
a little. rustle ensues, and the leaves of the 
shrubs which overgrow, the ruins are agi- 
tated by the wind, and reflect their sha- 
dows on the adjoining columns.,, This is 
a novel and almost fascinating effect, 
which is admizably. managed. At the 
termination of the dark cloister, is..a 
stained fan-light or. window oyer.a, decay- 
ing door, which opens and closes.° Above, 
the. corbels, whence. the arches spri 
stand out ,well,. and iim she, other aisle, 
the boss which unites the intersecting 
arches. is. of. equal merit, . Withi the 
é Mie é f¢ um ist? vriteh 
* It occurred to ns thet on the opening of Re. 
door, eg ye 
Ww x - 
outside ihe door. “pertaps, is swe are 
too ¢ynical, ~ seh Shee 
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latter we were forcibly struck on first en- 
tering the saloon. The fore-ground, with 
its relics and piecemeal decay, a rope 
hanging from a portion of an arch, moul- 
dering planks and ‘supports, furrowed 
with dust, and overgrown. with the 
‘¢ green mark of antiquity,” complete 
the illusion of the scene, which may be 
pronounced one of dioramic perfection. 
The second view the Village of 
Unterseen, is a delightful picture of 
rural life in Switzerland, the a 
of which is. happily. blended with. the 
Swiss character. » . 
Beyond the village rise the sterile sum- 
mits of the Gillehorn, the Hock-Birchi, 
Bellenhorhst, and Sulek;. and .in. the 
distance, the cheerless Jungfrau, cover: 
ed with perpetual snows, and elevated 
12,872 feet above, the level.of the sea. 
Nothing can. really describe the sublime 
effect of this scene in nature; but in an 
early number of the M1Rror we intend 
to present our readers with an engraving 
of Unterseen, from the Diorama, view, 
so as to im to them an outline of 
the majestic beauties of the original. 
St. Wandrille is painted by M. Bou, 
ton ; and Unterseen by M. Daguerre. 





Scientific Recreations. 


(From the “ Objects, Pleasures, and 
Advantages of Science”) ~~ 


ASTRONOMY. 

The size, and’ motions, and distances of 
the heavenly bodies are such as ‘to exceed 
the power of ordinary imagination, from 
any comparison’ with the smaller ‘things 
we see around’us. The earth’s diameter 
is nearly 8,000 miles in length ; but the 
sun’s is above 880,000 miles, and’ the 
bulk of the sun is above 1,300,000 times 
greater than that of'the earth. The planet 
Jupiter, which looks like. a mere’ speck, 
from his vast distance, is pearly 1,300 
times larger than the earth. Out'distance 
from the sun is above 95° millions of 
miles; but Jupiter is 490: millions, and 
Saturn 900 millions of miles-distant fram 
the sun. - The rate at which the-eatth 
moves round the sun is 68,000 miles ‘an 
hour, or 140 times swifter than-the mo- 
tion of a cannon-ball’; ‘and: the planet 
Mercury, the‘ nearest to ‘the sun, moves 
still quicker, nearly 110,000 miles an 
hour: We, upon: the earth's ‘surface, 
beside being carried round the sun, move 
round the earth’s axis by the rotatory or 
spinning motion which it has.; so that 
every 24 hours we move in this manner 
near 14,000 miles, beside moving round 
the san above 1,600 000 miles. These 
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motions and distances, however, prodigi« 

ous as they ars, seem nothing com 
to those of the comets, one of which, when 
furthest from the sun, is 11,200 millions 
of miles from him ; and when nearest the 
sun, flies at the amazing rate of 880,000 
miles an hour...’ Sir I. Newton caloulated. 
its heat at 2,000 times that of red-hot 
iron; and that it would take thousands 
of years to cool. But the distance of the 
fixed. stars -is. yet. more vast s they: have 
been supposed. ‘to. be 400,000 times: far= 
ther.from us-than we are: from thesuay 
that is 38 millions of. millions of miless 
so-that a cannon-ball would take between 
four be ane a et ne ae 

one of them, suppesing: was 

to - hinder. it auld dining preeem | 
thither. sone wee 4 eo bgt we 
COMPARATIVE PLEASURES, OF, .:5 
cg ob RCTBMOR 0 i uns 
1. How wonderful are the laws that regue 
late the motions of fluids | -'Is there any 
thing in -all the idte- books of talés and 
horrors mote truly astonishing than the 
fact, that'a few pounds ef: water may; by 
mere pressure, without any: niachinery, 
by merely being placed in a~particular 
way, produce an irresistible force? “What 
can be more strange, than-that ‘en ounce 
weight should balance hundreds of pounds; 
by the intervention of « few: bars of thin 
iron? Observe the extraordinary traths 
which Optical Science discloses. »: Can 
anything surprise ‘us more,'than: to firid 
‘that the colour of white is:a mixture of 
all. others—that red, and blue, and-green, 
and.ail the rest, merely by: being blended 
in certain proportions, form what-we had 
jer Tal capa fe colour at itn 
-eolours 2 oe caret not 
behind in its wonders. ': 'That:the diamond 
should be made of the same material with 
edal’;. that water should be ‘chiefly com- 
posed of an inflammable:substance: ‘that 
acids:should be almost:all formed of dif. 
ferent kinds of air, and :that‘one of . ttiose 
atids, whase strength cat dissolve almost 
any'of the metals, should»be made of the 
self-same: i te with the eommon 
air we breathe 3 that salts*should ‘be of 
a metallic nature and composed, iu great 
of metals, :fluid like-quicksilver, but 
heer tham water, and ‘which, : ame 

any beating; take fire upon being ex 
oa ait and; ‘by ‘burning, form: the 
ee in saltpetre'atd in 
the ashesof:baent wood: these: surely; ‘are 


things to:excite the wonder of any reflect- 
ing: mind-cnay,'of ‘any: one: but tittle ac- 
eustomed ‘to reflect. ‘And yet these are tri- 
fling when compared'tothe prodigies which 
Astronomy opens to our’view :" the enor- 
mous masses of the beaven!y bodies ;'their 
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immense distances ; their countless num- every square inch; ‘byt, like ‘all other . 
bers,.and their motions, whose swiftness, fluids, it presses equally in every direc. 
mocks the uttermost efforts of the imagi-: tion ;. so, that, though on. our -hand there 
nation. , : «ov; 18.a pressure downwards of above 250 Ibs.,,.: 
Electricity, the light which is seen on yet this. is exactly balanced by an equak 
the back of a cat when slightly rubbed'on pressure upwards, from. the pressing. - 
a frosty evening, is the very same matter round and getting below... If,. however, , 
with the lightning of the clouds ;—plants the air be removed below, the whole pres~. 
breathe like ourselves, but differently by sure from-above acts unbalanced : hence: 
day and by night's—the air which’ butns’ the ascent:of water in. pumps, which suck:, 
in our lamps enables a balloon to‘mount;‘ cut the air from a barrel, and allow the: 
and causes the globules of the dust of: pressure upon the water to force it up $2 - 
plants to rise, float through the air, ahd or 33 feet, that body of water being equal . 
continue: their race ;—in a word, is the to the weight of the atmosphere hence 
immediate cause of vegetation. Nothing’ the ascent of the mercury in the barometer, 
can at first view appear less like, or less but only 28 or 29.inches, mercury being 
likely, to be caused by the same thing, between 13 and 14 times heavier than , 
than the processes of burning and of. water. Hence, too, the motion of the ~ 
breathing,—the rust of metals and burii-’ steam-engine ; ‘the piston of which, until 
ing,—an acid and rust,—the influence of the direct force of steam was applied, used 
a plant on the air it” grows in by night,’ to be pressed downwards by the weight of . 
and of an animal on the same air at any the atmosphere from above, all air bein 
time, nay, and of a body burning in that removed below it by first 


it wi 

air; and yet all these are the same opera-' steam, and then suddenly cong and 
tion. It is an undeniable fact, that ‘the converting’ that steam into water. Hence, 
very same thing which makes the fire too, the power which some animals possess. - 
burn, makes metals rust, forms acids, and of, walking along the perpendicular sut- 
causes plants arid‘ animals to breathe; faces of walls, and even the ceilings of 
that these operations, so unlike tocommor ' rooms, by squeezing out the air between 
eyes, when examined by the light of the inside of their feet and the surface of 
science, are 


the same,— the’ rusting of the wall, and thus | auppotiad Y the 
metals,—the formation of acids,— the prepare Of the ‘air against the ou of 


burning . of, inflammable bodies, —the 
ing of 


breathing o and the growth of , 
plants by night. To know this isa posi-, 
tive fication. Is it not pleasing to. 


find same substance in various sitya- 
tions extremely, unlike each other ;—to _ 
meet with, fixed air as the produce of 
burning,—-of breathing,—and of vegetee.. 
tion.;—to find that it is the chosk-damp 
of mines,—the bad air im the grotto at . 
Naples,—the cause of death in neglected’ - 
brewers’ vats,—and of the brisk and’’ 
acid flavour of Seltzer and other mineral 
eprings ? Nothing can be less like than | 
working of a vast steam-engine, ‘and 
the crawling of a fly upon the window. ' 
We find that these two operations ‘are ” 
ed by, the same means, the weight 


of the atmosphere, and that a sea-horse ‘dra 


climbs the ice-hills by no other power. 
Can anything be papel ae to contem- 
plate? Is in all the fairy tales that 
ever were fancied, anything more calcu- 


lated to arrest the attention and to occupy — 


and to gratify the mind, than this most 
unexpected resemblance between things © 
so unlike -to the .eyes of ordinary be- 
holders ? road! Larry G58 
(oo FRE ATMOMPHERE. 
Experiments of a simple and decisive 
nature shaw. the amount of, the pressure 
of the aix:to be between.J4,and 15 .1bs. on ,, 


They can, see the, yy nae objects 


eir feet. 


‘EYES OF BIRDS. 
Birds flying in the air, and mee! 
with many obstacles, as branches and. 
leaves of trees, require to have theit eyes _ 


_ Sometimes as flat as possible for protec. 


tior ; but'sometimes as round as possible, 
that they may see the small objects, flies. 
and other insects, which they are chasing 
through the air, and which. they pursue 
with the most unerring certainty. . This 
could’ only be accomplisBel ‘by giving 
them a power of suddenly changing ue 
form. of their eyes. Accordingly, there 
a set of scales placed on the ‘outer — 
coat, of their eye, round the place where. 
the Jight enters ; and over these scales are 
4wn the muscles or fibres by nih 
motion is communicated; so that, by 
acting with these muscles, the bird can 
press the scales, and squeeze the natural 
magnifier of the eye into a, round shspe 
when it wislies to follow an insect pap a ; 
the air, and can relax the scales, in order 
to flatten the eye ‘again when. it would : 
see a distant object, or move safely throngh 
leaves and twigs. This power of altering 
the shape of the'eye is possessed. by birds 
of prey, in a. very remarkable degree. 
close to 
them, and can yet bodies 
jat vast distances, as, a, carcass stretchea 











Birds are, for these 

witha third eyelid, o dpennabea! or 
akin, we ose oo constantly moved very 
rapily ov. eball by two ‘muscles 
placed in the vof the eye. One of 
string which Ps 
acing ich gr tro the op, sd 
pall’ backward and forward. 


_EcUMpaziox. OF | VEGETABLES. 


/ Whe: lightness of inflammable gas is 
woo Sed eit ey they vise ofany yr 
are with it; tise upwards, an 
flent in theair: Now, it is a most curious 
fact; ascertained by Mr. Knight, that the 
finée:dust, by means of “which wed neces are 


poted of: very si) globes, filed with 
f ‘smal b + with’ 
Genial air balloons. 


oot neha rm ne 
t and stri inst 
the foendlen” are detained by''a 

pared on purpose to’stop then, chick no no 
sooner ‘tnoistens the globules that they’ 
explode, and their substance remains, the 
gas fi off which enabled them to ‘foat. 
A on of a'very simple kind ‘is also, 
in‘somie'Cases,made to prevent the male 
and: Perm nn blossoms ‘of ‘the same 


werthe (reel of Goyette, 

to oda the of cietstes, ‘Just’ as 
0 atid in’ does'the breed of ani. * 

mals; icis contrived that the dust shalt * 


gas with which the globules are is’ 
most esdentiuil:to this operation, as it co:-' 
veys them to ‘gent distances.” “A planta" 
tion of yew trees hasbeen known, in this 
yagi w wae another several hun- 





acrrompecithe Sleanings. 


OLD. ccstOMs ‘AND. MANNERS. 
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For the Mirror.). 
Chimneye.A.neiéntly;. before the te- © 


a eg ot ory oe 


peys, but fice like 


Inne.—Public Ain were Ts ‘tha! 
vellers were entertained at. 


Libels.—The lawy ers say og 
the time —_ Heaty vie one 
hardly find an actign, on the case as fos 
slander, &c., once in a year. Quod. neta. 

Salutations. — The use of ‘Your 
humble servant” came first into England 
on the marriage of Queen. » daughe 
ter of Henry IV. of France, which ‘i is den 
rived from votre trés humble serviteur. 
The’ usual: saliitation Cat ie ‘t 


“God ‘keep i 
you ;” and ating “villgae, bs ive 
dost do?” with a t tiles on Ga Wy 
private Heral delish 
en and gentlemen of fair estates: had 
thelr heralds who Wore, their cooky: -of 
arms at Ch tmas, and.at other splemm 
times, and, cried ‘+ Largesse” thrice, .. 
New Moon.—-In, Scotland, especially: 
among the Highlanders; the women niake 
& courtesy to fe oat moén ¢ = our. 
Englishwomen 9; coun ve @ 
touch. of this, some of ements astride: 
on a gate or stile the first evening the 


ing Ce ee st: a ha "fishes if ine 


served in 


Bid weations ie fo 
free “ees in he 5 
Merah ame ot galani 


in ie m young women 
Perea 


where they learnt -needle-work, a 
tionery, surgery, .:physis, (series, 


wi aang ae that 4) be 


now living, rar thas seen, | From 

the edcng Ut ay Kingson on, J ik 

comin ay, Ww. 

their ae and Fi 1 api, a iy 

to the number of three score and ten, 
whom were not nuns, but young | 

set there for their edvcation. . 

Paieted . Cloths,—-In. the: halla’ ‘ait 
parlours of great houses were, wrote texts ; 
of Scriptures on the painted cloths. . . 

Glass Witdéws.Glaés ex 
in ehurched G 
-wererare befdre' the’ 
Mn wey own ; Before 
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ages. noblemen -and™’ “eats 
were “Of the bedelé'and yeotmen' ‘of. the 
guasdes ice. gathered.at the middle. The 
ers in the inns of court yet retaiti 
that.fashion in the make of their gowns. 
University Flogging. —At- Oxford 
(and, I belitre at. Cambridge) the rod 
was megeenty, used by the tutors. and 


dose s voor rd Trinity a 
ge, ew right well, whip: i i 
vey his sword by his Side, Phen ee 


to take His leave of him to go to the inns 
fe Do 
r Brothers.— No younger 
eons. to betake F bad ey to 
trades, but were churc 
to great men. 
Architecture.—The Normans t 


pews wre tes od : 

aie gety Posie ye ody pie 

fields or forests, with hawks and hound: 

and: their buglechor, ih silken bawderies. 

-itolst sd9 oToled Haakyet GF. E. 
rote aetesrr 

csivew SPIRET-OF PRE 


“ Mbli¢: Bournats, 
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hngen or retaines 


could you ascertain: the degree: in’ whieh: 
the jocks and twists it. there contri. 
bute to its form and S What 


gEeEy 
ball 
Hell 

hi 
ebbcibsk . 


Fe 


Fie 
I 


F 
ag 
é 
i 
i 
¥ 
F 


lf 
F 
i 
tf 


symptoms for being so abundantly happy. - 
euaneey ial pg 
For new- ; u [ a 
Deiwery wendy Wi ghtels Bea ted peaches 
to give’ 

frag rants be this? “You 
are the best of hu the of 
lovers. ae when I 

. 3 

= willingly forego his: dociety "and 
and enhsnce-the pleasuse of his: vetuvns 





| 
5 





: . mn eho =" " 
rE ES rss 





ees 


Bai etal 


SA ATES LE Ee 





now: ana: then — oway:an ‘hour: or 
two Poel» 
|, 2ORT WINE, 


T— is..man.of few words, almost 
to a proverb, having an instinctive abhor- 


rence of argument, aan useless waste of 


time and breath. But touch him upon 
the topic of port-wine ; all the faculties 
of his soul are-in arms. It is Cicero.pro 
domo sud. A visiter (I believe.a young 
physician). but.evidently one of. the new 
school which. exorcises wine as poison, 
sgsnatdl sidiesnatialant-don the pagation 
of his faith. Unluckily.he nate 
lecture to T=, and went on very glibly 
about the. deleteriousness of port-wine, 
par er ern which by his reck- 


Perret, Fe as allay. 
ing a mammeth's.thirst with a teaspoun. 
Every one saw that T— was prepar 
ing his reply, and .when. the heretic 
finished, out. it. burst upon him. It was 


one of T-—~’s mightiest efforts, and he: 


had ex eis homatlon his. historical 
tones is make it ree ing. ‘* What 





in token of dissent.].. But are we to bee 
come, a for. fear of being. called. 


‘As for over-stimulous lead. 
ing wo indivect debi ty, indjrect it: is. :. I 
have been at it, all my life, and I:don’t 
pe mar <sym 
not wine kept e plague 

a te tag ck 


out.of Eng. 
oo i ag ee of. the kind_oc-. 
curred since the Methuen treaty ?... Now,” 


Belelt eincuteeswie good-bumour- 


Sear.” to ton did the other disputant 


protest t, T——’s conclusions ; in. 


vain did contend that neither the sweats 
ing-sickness nor the plague ‘tegua 
pte Seeing ihe 
priety + have lugged in 
Pret of of London... The loud laugh -that 


with which he,.triumphed over the poor 
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water-drinker, and the: ¢oast instantly: 
ven from the chair,—“ Dr. T—, and, 
fi invalvabje temedy f fo she Plague 


; the sweatin; pa 


ther Set siepeinten b an ‘ne nal 


BEEFSTEAK ‘CLUB. 


‘Cobh® was on one occasion vice-presi- 
dent, and filled the chair opposite to him, 
at the kor of the table, when Alderman, 
as president. The member in 
the president's chair, which is taken by 
rotation, is, by inveterate usage, the ob- 
ject of universal attack, and 1 have seen 
the Alderman at these times done to a 
turn, if I may be permitted the phrase, 
but without any writhing or wincing on 
his part." Upon the occasion I am men- 
tioning, -Cobb ‘led him a sad ‘life, ‘till 
at last the poor President exclaimed— 
‘S$ Would to God ‘that I had another vice- 
president! .O that I had a gentleman 
Opposite’ to: me!” “* Why should you: 
wish any such thing !” rejoined) Cobb; 
‘* you cannot be more ye pl ser 
Weman than you are at 

Our brother Lonsdale, an artist, ‘ho 





tnean celebrity, has failed in that portrait,. 


» which hangs in our salon with those of 

» geveral other worthies of the sublime 

’ Fain A The hand of our exeellent.bro- 
38 


proved itself more at home. in 


, other countenances—those more es; y, 


which nature. has expe lesa of 
and expression. For,this reason, 
e kit-cat resemblance of our brother the 


. High-Bailiff of Westminster, i is a ‘miracle 
» Of,identity. “Nor could he well err ; hav- 


ing little more to copy than a wide Fin. 
landish expanse,—a dead sea of visage, 
on which not a ripple plays, not a shadow 
is reflected. In Tike manner, the ingeni- 
ous Kneller of our club has most cun- 
cool peti me ell all that the graphic art 
of brother —-~’s; 
but sinpering features; for there he 
S* hangs ,” as Arnold remarked, 
in allusion to the civic’ phernalia in 
which he is represented, of whi ich the-chain, 


is a most conspicuous ornament. .. It was 


. in allusion alse to the toga in which he is: 


painted, that..Brougham,. being asked’ 
whether he thought it a likeness, remarked 
that it: could not fail of:..being a likeness, 
‘there was somnuch of the fur+ about rsd 
iho ) an off-hand pun or 
Character, was: 


= with some effect. 
gham mas putting: 


ino an trae ny, and. 
duly according to law, “but i 


: diored 10 by medical appliances ; and 


se Late’Secretiry at’ tlie East India Bouse. ; 
‘}- Far is Latin for thiey.- - 
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asked. what would be the man’s defen¢e if 
theta ttotrial. ‘* Why,” returned 

se an eels be best for him to 

ery a cord and satisfaction.”* The 
one Mp we Pa talking over Dean 
wift’s ingenious but grotesque puns upon 
the names of spdanity, ‘such as Ajax, 


Archimedes, ;and- others equally. well 
known. _ Bol Temarked, peng when 
Swift was out for those humorous 


quibbles, it was sipgular thaf' it should 
never have to. him. that 

the shades that accost 7Eneas in the slat 
book of the ASneid, there was a Seotch- 
man of the name of Hugh Forbes, ‘Those 
of us who had read Vi to stare, 
It is quite plain, said Bolland. The 
ghost exclaims ' ¥ Olin Euphorbus eram.” 


cons ‘AND SHERIDAN. . 


Cobb heard Sheridan, at the Covent. 
garden hustings, handle Clifford with 
considerable strength of irony. . Clifford 
had made some ang comments y 
his (Sheridan ns) litical conduct. When 
it came to S dan’s turn to address the 
rabble, he began thus:—‘* As to, the 
lawyer, who es honoured me. with so 
much abuse, I do not know how to an- 
swer him, as I am no great proficient in 
the language or manners of St. Giles’s, 
But one thing I can say of him, and it is 
in oe bat t—l har expect you will 

thing is incredible—but 
I pledge my word to the fact—that once, 
if not twice, but once most assuredly, I 
did meet him in the company of gentler 
men !” 

Cobb remarked, that it was a singular 
circumstance that’ Sheridan always made 
a bad figure as a witness in a court of 
law, when he happened to be subpoenaed 
on atrial. When Lord Thanet, Fergu- 
son and others were tried for a misdemea- 


Maidstone, and knocking down Revett, 
the Bow-street officer who detained him; 
Law, (afterwards Lord Ellenborough,) 
who had long borne Sheridan a grudge 
for the rough treatment he had, recvived 
from him during the impgachment, of 
Hastings, cross-examined him aaa 
acrimony. The cause had lasted the 
whole day, and Sheridan was not, called 
till nine in the soning viet | in patie, 


bability, he had arrived 

his second bottle at Bellamy’ 8, xtc 

not preyarication, but, a sort o ae 

playing with the Seeaepeideeadl PY 
Ww, n that occasion, 

vantage over him, “, 

questions, Mr. Sheridan,” said. th 

se], “ without point or epigram.”—— Ney 

> “ Aecord ‘and age ay 7 pac 

plea in Jegal practice. a: 7 i i 


of justice was not. a: fit plage-for-repartes 
snlyaiain | HON ELS 


‘ i piteh cattle @ 
Veusts on BEINAOLES parreroL ricruas or 


weeds Fulatd we 
Green brerton thy. | 


Grey, ve 
thee i ‘ 
Whe swallow titers chtengh in their pride, 
Thy dattlements the , 
That Time should thus subdue thee ? 
While — @ famed and far retfown ' 
Englaad — >" ~ the crown, 


“—_ 
And surely imine Ct th J 4. thou ou could tell 


LiLe the old Delphian oracle), - 
Would be a wond'roas story. 
How many a Vi 
King’s ort the e Pea. cy wall ny ate wi 
How many a mate 
How many a warrior tere era and steel’ 
In barganet, and lance, and shield, - 
Array’d with; 
n, at the saftautumnal breeze 
ust curl'd the i steed the trees, . 
* In the blue \ . 


ese ‘ail pores ci 
From Hippoorae ané 
Palmer or 


Taine is but'a mt a ronan em 
While waning? oa a hohe vagy 


nd Serr pron " deep ae 
To wreck all 


Lil ke I ehly Renin 


Bates. of a sare. 
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‘LANGUAGE OF’ riowsas 


age of Adwers, whi 
to the e Turkish harets, pe it cele, 


aoe mcr 


together with “td pobetice 
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ha earn tae whose varloug 
os ed — 
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slipper when he was burning her wearing 
a rs A apogee eh 

ich the slipper would be found, namely, 
behind: her press; of a pestle 
which after the mumbling of three 
‘syllables, ‘to fetch water, imme- 


z 





life, ‘carried to a ridiculous length, 
if'we'ean call anything that fs 
: onan amiable principle. 1 knew 


‘atiduse' to Be taken’ in ‘a sna) she 
@Mowed it to be taken alive's but he took 
-e&te to lave tt cartied «to -a distance into 


eo 
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frst landing was on the 26h of 
et ty ae 





oe 


james Reese, tox 


tobacco was sold ; in, 
was reviewed; in the 
breach of of 
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co DR ARIES 

“He was born ‘th Kihg-street, Covent. 
givden where ‘his ‘fatlter was an’ uphol- 
sterer.’ Youtig ‘Arie’s musical propensities 
very early developed themselves, much to 
the’anfoyance’of his father, who by vi 
himt' for the law,‘and with ‘this view, aftet 
a short ‘courde ‘ef! education at Eton, ree 


moved * him’ to ‘ati ‘atten ¥ office.’ -B 
mere’ ‘howéver;"the’ otd’ 
man, on’ 4 friend One evening, then 
cngeged a inusica party ‘at home, to 


ent discovered his own son 
o pake al‘ vidlin: player. “The:in> 
ofthis fri¢nd, ind the eticomium 
ie ‘apon the youtig, man’s abilities as 
#*performét, fi finaly from the’ father 
wrldetunt cotisent to his foltowing music 
as a profession,’in-which Wesson made ra- 
pid progress. Dr. Arne’s contpositfons‘are 
at once so numerous.and.so well known, 
that it would be equally difficult and un- 
Hievessary to récapitalate them all: “Those 
‘which: appear-to. have. gained him the 
ro ea test reputation are—his conversion. of 
lding’s  Tragedy-of Tragedies, or the 
Life. and ‘Dents of + Tom’ Thumb: the 
Guat into a burletta, in which fornt it 
still keeps the stages. ‘the admirable man- 
nev.in which. he.-set Milton’s masque of 
“ Comus ;” .. and, ahove’ all,’ his: Are 
taxerxes,”’.an opera paraphrased: rather 
than translated from. -Metastasio. ~' Miss 
“Brent, the original -Mandane, was--his 
pupil ;.and. into‘this part especially he 
contrived , to. introdiceall: the divisions 
and difficulties -of. the Italian sehool,-s0 
that the character-has ever since been con- 
sidered .as the touchstone: of the preter. 
sions of every. female singer that aspires 
to. the first rank in-English opera. .. The 
yright of this.opers was sold for sixty 
the ‘largest-sum-whtich had‘ever 
been: Given: at that: period for'a piece-of a 
sitnilar -desoription. | The: style of: Dr. 
Atne’s. melodies wg de said :'td «be 
either. Italian, ish,"‘or Scotch, -but 
rather a are ve mation of the:three. 
A. modern critic of) eniinenee. has 
Bounced that-Arne’s cothpositions éxhibit 
& natural! ehse: and elegance, a ‘flow of 
melody that steals upon of a aie. anda 
fulness and variety’ cw hich satisfy without 
surprising by. any new, affected, or exe 
traneous modulation, "He has not; it is 
true, the vigour of Purcell » but in secular 
music yy Bast be aléwea fo have sur- 
eat ir: ‘ease, grace, and fertility, 
é ‘apparently “aimed only at _Picasing, 
Arne died in 


and he succeeded. Dr. 
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1778, bess rea for thé stage u 

thirty msi plcea— Burn r 

History of , . 

,., March 9, ene was murdered, 
_DavID R1IZZ10,,OR- RICCI. 

: Rizzio is celebrated as having attracted 
the notice of the ee Queen: me N 

consequence of his posséssing consider- 
able vocal. abilities... “He nae native of 
pes but ee 9 3 where - 

was a of. n the 
year 1564 he visited. ‘Scotland, 48 the suite 
of the ambassador of Savoy ; and having 
once obtained a footing at court, his con- 
duct was such as.to excite the malice and 
envy. ‘of. ‘the. ceurtiers.;: but what mainly 
contributed to: exasperate the Scots was 
his being a devotee to the Catholic faith. 
= was.an excellent Lp naebbe 
lute; and is said by.gome to have 
the musi¢ of Scodland + Rizzo Rizzio was assas- 
sinated by Lord. Darnley. and: some other 
nebles:in the presence ‘of the queen, whose 
— was not sufficient-to protect him 
from their fury.—Reberéson: 
‘ ‘March 18, 1786, diéd, 
LAWRENCE STERNE, 
u. The. celebrated. author of. ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” &c. . He was born, the 24th of 
November, 1713, at Clonmel, in. Ireland, 
where his father was a lieutenant in the 
army. An ancestor of his, Richard 
Sterne, archbishop of York, had a share 
in the Polyglott, and was also concerned 
in the. revisal of the: Book of Common 
Prayer. ..Lawrence received hjs education 
in.. Yorkshire at, a school near: Halifax. 
He removed ftom, thence to Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, :and, took the degree of 
Master in.1740... He. yee ee 
of Sutton, and a prebend in the 
of York, through the —- of his uncle, 
who, was prebendary of Durbem. He 
was.also presented to the rectory:of Stil- 
lington'; and afterwards to the enracy of 
Coxwold,. through Lord; Falconbridge. 
The : principal of; his works, “6 ‘Tristram 
Shandy,” and the ‘ Senti 
contain..many pathetic as: well nanan 
ousdescriptions ; but it is to be regre-ted 
that the ‘indelicacies are 20 numerous. 
‘He is moreover accused of stealing some 
of.-his: best passages. from-old: writers. 
Sterne . was. buried: in the new. cemetery 
belonging to the parish:.of St... George, 
7 ama, gam gnyoet to his 
Works. 
* Mawel 21, 1555, was burnt at’ Oxford, 
THOMAS CRANMER, 

The first archbishop of Canterbury. 
‘He “was born at Aslacton, in Notting. 
hamshire, in 1489, and educated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, but vacated his fel- 
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lo in ence of marryin 
vagh he was reedanliced on the death at 
his ‘wife. «His-advaneement to per 
nity he afterwards attained was 

at the house 


lation at Waltham Abbey, he chanced to to .copal ¢ 
be present at's conversation between Fox . 


Gardiner, ig + a of which-.was 
the divorce of the ki ing. He remarked, 
that the speediest:m would be, in- 
stead: of having. recourse’ to the Pope as 
was interided, to consult the universities, 
as the whole-difficulty might be reduced 
to -this ‘simple ques whether a man 
‘his ‘hrother’s wife or not ? 


Cambridge cpa point, and converted 
a.‘namber ‘to: his own opinion, that the 
pope had no power to dis with the 
word! of He was made arch. 
deacon -of Taunton; ‘and sent abroad to 
discuse the affair of the king’s 
In 1532, he concluded a commercial treaty 
with the Liow’ Countries ; ‘and during his 
residence in Germany, married a niece of 
Osiander. On his return ke pronounced 
the sentence of divorce between Henry 
and Catherine, for which he was threat- 
ened with excommunication by the pope. 
~ bos —_ of Watham he was elevated 
lc. Careless of the 


pes fay he went on encouraging the 
lon, to further which he obtained 


a grant ftom the king to (ranslate the 
Bible: into e also zealously 
forwatded the lution of inonasteries, 


‘Sind enforced the regal supremacy, which 
— onal him designed by bowery 
at length it was ri 
council to send him to the Tower but 
he’obtained ‘from the ‘king his ring as a 
token “of his mn, and the design 
failed.’ He was with Henry in his last 
moments, and was appointed one of his 
executors. Crarimer was father to 
the Princess ‘also to Ed- 
ward’ the “Sixth, whom he crowned in 
1646. The eaten Lins at this period 
bd on det, he Ho e Li was set- 
milize com “6 _i the 
articles, established b y royal authority. 
It was with great relnchaniee that Cranmer 
assented ‘to the settlement of the crown 
ypon ‘Lady Jane Grey... He was com- 
mitted to ‘he rise filbowiog oo 
Mary, and in per! t 
wainial wate of ty alheer a but was 
only to be againet on 
the charge of heresy. In 1554, together 


ith Latimer.and Ridle 
oe 


scene the true: nobleness of his 


trying scene 

mind was made manifest yr gp 
the error which he had committed, 

exh the to estaiine faithful 


) March 31, 1827, died, “# 

_ LUDERIG VON. BEETHOVEN. 

This celebrated German comrposer Was 
born in the 1770,-at — his fa- 
bons at that tine 
the chapel of the elector. nt Von 


entirely thrown ke. 3 


Sf yeti me 
until The Archdu 


hundred and twenty performan-es, all of 
which productions are .of -the highest 
order. .He was an ardent lover. 
works of Handel and Mozart ; and of the 
former’ master he been uently 
heard to exclaim, “ he w un. 
cover his head, and kneel on his tomb !”” 
To the modern school of composition he 
paid butslight attention. A friend asked 
opinion of Der Frieschuts, - his 
only answer was, “Qne. Weber, I be- 
lieve, has written it.” 
Al Beethoven was neglected in 


been slighted hen ay 
when no more 1 maybe 
I? has been ‘well owe hd be ree 


membered after we are dead is no recome 
pense for being neglected while living. 








The Gatherer. 


« This fellow ‘wit as pigeons peas ” 
This fallow pocks up Wit as pigeons poss 





THE whore LEG. 
of 





NOMINAL EPIvara. 


Da. WaLxeEn wrote a work 00 the 
pro. which obtained for him ¢ 


nee arte hig Walter's particles 


GOOD-FRIDAY. 





would bring it on ? ‘* On. Friday next,” 
pi pagar heh to 





THE MIRROR. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ODE TO 
SCANDAL, 

Now, new a0 I burn with sacred 

Tis = 9 self that every thought 


gaa now I feel 
magic through each artery 











Sea” are. 
Sa ows 
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